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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  THE 


LYING-IN  and  INOCULATION 
CHARITY, 


T  H  E  defign  of  this  Charity 
is  to  give  relief  to  poor  married  Women 
in  Labour,  by  delivering  them  at  their 
own  Habitations  j  and  to  prevent  the 
malignant  and  fatal  efFedls  of  that  def- 
trudlive  difeafe  the  Small-pox,  by  the 
gentle  and  falutary  means  of  Inocula¬ 
tion. 


For 
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For  thcfe  ufeful  purpofes,  a  fociety  is 
formed  of  perfons,  who  meet  at  ftated 
times,  in  order  to  examine  the  accounts, 
and  diredl  the  bufinefs  of  the  Charity ; 
and  each  of  whom  fubfcribing  half  a 
Guinea  or  upwards  per  ann .  is  a  Member 
for  one  Years  or  paying  five  Guineas  or 
upwards  at  one  payment,  is  a  Member  for 
Life  s  and  may  recommend  in  each 
Year  for  every  half  Guinea  fo  fubfcribed, 
or  five  Guineas  fo  paid,  poor  married 
Women,  to  be  delivered  at  their  own 
Habitations,  or  poor  Perfons,  to  be  in¬ 
oculated  for  the  Small-pox  *. 

H  \ 

Dr.  Emmet,  State-Phyfician,  and 
Dr.  Foster,  one  of  the  Phyficians  of 
the  Houfe  of  Induftry,  in  Channel-Row , 
and  Mr.  Henthorn,  one  of  the  Surgeons 
of  that  Houfe,  execute  the  medical 
bufinefs  in  the  following  Manner,  viz. 
Dr.  Foster,  as  Phyfician  and  Ac¬ 
coucheur,  or  Man-Midwife  and  In- 

ftrudor 


*  Vide,  Rule  XII. 
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ftrudtor  of  the  (a)  Midwives  employed 
by  the  Society;  Mr.  Hemthorn,  as 
Surgeon ;  and  Dr.  Emmet,  as  confult- 
ing  Phyfician. 

9  / 

These  are  the  out-lines  of  this  hu¬ 
mane  undertaking ;  and  it  is  obferva- 
ble  that  the  method,  in  which  afliftance 
is  given  to  the  obje&s  of  it,  is  cheap, 
diffufive,  and  beneficial.  But  perhaps 
feme  people  will  think  that  it  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  provide  further  relief  of  any 
kind  for  the  objedts  of  one  branch  of  it ; 
there  being  an  ample  and  fufficient 
provifion  for  them  at  the  Lying-in  Hof- 
pital,  where  they  not  only  find  eafy  ad¬ 
mittance,  religious  confolation,  and  the 
beft  medical  afliftance,  but  are  moreover 

regularly 


[a)  In  an  Account  of  the  Lying-in  Charity  for  delivering 
poor  married  Women  at  their  own  Habitations,  inftituted  in  the 
City  of  London,  in  the  Year  1757,  it  is  jullly  obferved  that 
the  Defign  would,  incidentauv,  be  prod  u£tive  of  general 
Good,  by  increafmg  the  number  of  ilcilful  and  honeft  Mid¬ 
wives-  who,  inftrucled  in  their  art  at  the  charge  of  the 
Charity,  and  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  would  b* 
ready  to  adminifter  their  aid  to  any  perfoni  that  might  want 
it, 
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regularly  {applied  with  proper  food,  and 
duly  attended  by  experienced  nurfes. 

■  :  '  t  -■*  f  ,  .  {"2  }'k  f  »  •  l  -  *  »  ’  r  •'  ^5 

In  order  to  prevent  miftakes,  and  to 
be  able  to  form  a  true  and  juft  opinion 
in  a  matter  of  fuck  general  concernment, 
it  is  requifite  to  confider  minutely  the 
feveral  gradations  of  poverty  and  diftrefs, 
the  a<5iual  wants,  and  natural  defires  of 
the  poor  in  their  various  fituations,  and 
the  precife  degree  of  afiiftance,  which 
each  of  thefe  charities  affords. 

If  a  poor  Woman  with  Child  be  under 
a  neceflity  of  quitting  her  fervice  in 
order  to  lye-in,  or  if  ftie  be  a  lodger 
in  one  room  (which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  this  populous  City)  in  common 
with  feveral  other  poor  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  who  mu  ft  either  ftarve  or  work 
the  whole  day  at  fome  noify  employ¬ 
ment  ;  in  fuch  cafes  fhe  will  naturally 
defire  to  be  taken  into  the  Hofpital,  and 
will  without  doubt  think  herfelf  extremely 
happy  in  being  refeued  from  difturbance, 
foul  air,  and  many  other  inconveniences, 

which 
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which  are  too  obvious,  and  too  delicate 
to  be  mentioned. 

But  where  a  poor  Woman,  with  Child, 
has  a  private  and  commodious  apart¬ 
ment,  (b)  and  is  jVTother,  perhaps,  of 

Children, 


(&)  The  Circymftance  of  relieving  the  Women  at  their  own 
Habitations  has  a  ftriking  propriety  in  it. 

Whatever  fentiments  fome  perfons  are  induced  to  entertain 
of  poor  married  people  ;  many  of  them  have  as  ftrong  attach¬ 
ments  to  each  other,  as  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in  higher 
life,  and  with  greater  advantages  :  they  will  do  as  much, 
fuffer  as  much,  and  deny  themi'elves  as  much  for  each  other, 
as  people  of  fuperior  condition.  This  is  undoubtedly  true 
with  refpefl  to  many  a  poor  couple.  And  how  grievous  will 
a  feparation  be  to  fuch  perfons  ?  forced  by  extreme  want  to 
fubmit  to  it,  that  the  wife  may  have  the  afliftance  of  an  Hoi- 
pital  in  her  Lying-in,  with  what  regret  will  they  be  divided  > 
what  heart-rending  anguifh  will  overwhelm  them  when  they 
are  taking  a  folemp,  and  perhaps  a  laft  farewell  of  each  other  ? 
Let  any  affectionate  pair,  of  whatfoever  rank  or  condition, 
whether  they  would  not  think,  if  the  cafe  was  their  own, 
fuch  feparation  molt  painful  and  afflictive,  and  be  induced  to 
undergo  almofl  any  inconvenience^  rather  than  content  to  it. 
And  fuch  has  actually  been  the  refolution  of  many  poor  Wo¬ 
men  :  they  have  refufed  the  fuccour  of  an  Hoipital  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  this  infupportable  feparation  :  they  have  chofe  rather 
tp  incur  any  expence,  enduie  any  hardfhips,  run  any  rifks 
of  life  and  health,  than  at  fo  alarming  a  time,  be  torn  from 
their  bufbands  and  homes.  And  though  the  pleas  of  affec¬ 
tion  are  in  many  inftanccs  over-ruled  by  the  ftxonger  pleas  of 

neceffsty 
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Children,  who  require  her  conftant  and 
immediate  dire&ion,  and  Wife  of  a 

faithful 


neceflity,  and,  in  confluence,  a  reparation  is  complied 
with  ;  yet  the  anxiety  ufually  fuffered,  both  by  the  Hufband 
and  Wife,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  fo  great,  as  of  itfelf  to  create  an 
infurmountable  objection  to  this  method  of  relief. 

The  Wife  being  a  Mother,  the  Impropriety  of  removing 
her  to  an  Hofpital  is  ftill  more  apparent.  Not  to  infift  on  the 
forrow  which  a  tender  Mother  will  feel  upon  being  take* 
from  her  little  ones,  at  a  time  when  her  fpirits  are  low,  her 
Health  impaired,  and  her  Heart  more  ftrongly  attached  to  her 
domeftic  connexions,  than  at  any  other;  what  muft  be  the 
confequence  of  it  with  refpeft  to  the  Children  ?  While  the 
Wife  continues  at  home,  the  Hufband  may  purfue  his  bufinefs 
abroad.  Her  prefence,  with  all  the  difadvantages  of  her 
fituation,  will  yet  be  of  very  beneficial  influence  to  her  fa¬ 
mily.  Though  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  herfelf,  fhe  may 
give  directions  to  a  child  or  a  nurfe  concerning  the  moft 
material-affairs  :  She  may  be  up,  and  able  to  do  many  things 
for  her  Children,  long  befoie  the  cuftomary  time  of  difcharg- 
ing  women  from  the  Lying-in  Hofpitals.  No  one  need  bg 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  a  Mother’s  refidence  in  a  poor 
man  s  family,  with  regard  to  the  fafety,  cleanlinefs,  beha¬ 
viour,  and  happinefs  ot  the  children.  If  fhe  be  removed,  the 
Hufband  muft  forego  the  profits  of  his  conftani  labour  to  fop- 
ply  her  place  at  home ;  or  if  extreme  penury  makes  that 
irnpra£ticable,  he  muft  be  at  the  charge  of  hiring  fome  per- 
fon  to  look  after  his  deferted  children  ;  or,  his  circumftances 
jfiot  allowing  him  to  do  even  that,  the  helplels  infants  muft  be 
lett  for  the  molt  part  intirely  to  themielves. 

There  is  one  thing  more  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  By 
delivering  women  at  their  own  hcufes,  the  mutual  regard  of 

Hufband 
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faithful  and  loving  Hufband,  who  chear- 
fully  co-operates  with  her  in  aiming  at  that 
laudable  degree  of  independence,  with 
which,  even  in  the  lower  clafles  of  life, 
the  induftrious  purfuit  of  an  honeft  cal¬ 
ling  is  ufually  blefied  :  Is  it  reafonable  to 
think  that  a  Woman  fo  circumftanced,  if 
at  the  approach  of  labour  fhe  be  driven 
by  an  ocqafional  failure  of  trade,  or  dear- 
nefs  of  provifions  to  look  abroad  for  re¬ 
lief,  can  without  inexpreffible  anguifh  and 
relu&ance,  depart  from  her  own  Habita¬ 
tion  ?  or  is  it  to  be  imagined  but  that  fhe 

will 


Hufband  and  Wife  is  better  confuked,  than  by  any  method 
which  requires  a  reparation.  To  perfons  clofely  connected  by 
the  ties  of  habit,  affe&ion,  and  intereft,  Intervals  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  either  party  are  found  to  fupport  and  ftrengthen  recipro¬ 
cal  love.  They  improve  the  tender  pafiions,  give  them  room 
to  exert  and  difplay  themfelves  more  freely,  than  they  are  wont 
to  do  in  feafons  of  fecurity  and  more  general  intercourfe. 
The  blefiings  of  the  matrimonial  union  will  be  more  ienfibiy 
fek  under  the  quick  and  fearful  apprehenfion  of  its  difloluti- 
on  :  The  efteem  and  kindnefs,  which  before  feemed  to  be 
languid  and  expiring,  then  revives  and  kindles  afrefh  with  all 
the  warmth  and  ftrength  of  the  moft  paffionate  endearment. 
It  is  therefore  another  objection  to  the  mode  of  relief  by 
Hoipitals,  that  the  reparation  of  Hufband  and  Wife  intercepts 
tbefe  fair  occafions  of  teftifying  and  confirming  their  mutual 


Vni.  Account  of  the  Lying-in  Charity,  London 
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will  even  folicit  the  ]efs  degree  of  affift- 
ance  afforded  by  this  charity,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  much  greater,  which  if  ffe  were 
otherwise  fituated,  ffe  might  be  equally 
glad  to  receive  at  the  Hofpital.  (c) 

A  few  fuch  inffances  may  ferve  to  jfhew 
that  neither  ofthefe  charities  is  unneceflary  j 
but  that,  being  defigned  for  objeds  differ¬ 
ently  fituated  and  circumfianced,  the  one 
may,  in  a  multitude  of  cafes,  be  of  fignal 
fervice,  where  in  companion  the  other  is 
of  little  or  none  *?  and  that,  while  each  fup- 


(c )  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  pyoviiion,  which  is 
hereby  made  for  Emergencies ,  is  very,  valuable  $  and  in  ordinary 
cafes,  the  relief  is  of  confiderable  feryice.  Men  of  very  low 
condition  can  hardly  pu.rchafe  the  neceiTaries  of  life  $  and  if 
they  have  a  Family  of  Children,  or  a  fickly  Wife,  it  will  be 
found  very  difficult  for  them  (who,  befides,  are  very  rarely 
patterns  of  ceconomy)  to  defray  the  Charges  of  a  common  Ly¬ 
ing-in  :  Thofe  who  are  moil  experienced  in  this  matter,  welj 
know  the  hardfhips  Women  undergo  ;  the  long,  dangerous^ 
and,  frequently  fatal  iJlneffes  they  contract  from  the  want  of 
able  Midwives  and  proper  Medicines.  So  trifling  as  fome  may 
think  the  help  afforded  by  this  charity,  the  pains  with 
which  the  poor  folicit  it,  the  joy  they  djfcover  upon  receiving 
it,  and  the  gratitude  they  demonftrate  afterwards,  are  incon- 
teftable  proofs  of  the  value  they  fet  upon  it  j  and  they  fhould 
be  no  incompetent  judges  of  its  merit. 

Vid.  Account  of  the  Lying-in  Charity,  London, 
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plies  the  defedls  of  the  other,  by  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  natural  feelings,  complying 
with  the  reafonable  defires,  and  propor¬ 
tioning  the  degree  of  affiftance  to  the  real 
wants,  of  the  objedts,  they  both  toge¬ 
ther  conftitute  a  comprehenfive  and  per- 
fedt  fcheme,  for  the  relief  of  poor  Wo¬ 
men  in  the  moft  diffrefsful  and  dangerous 
fituation  of  human  life. 

As  the  objedts  of  the  Lying-in  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  thofe  of  that  part  of  this  cha¬ 
rity,  which  is  defigned  for  the  relief  of 
Women  in  Labour,  differ  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  feveral  refpedts,  fo  do  the  means 
by  which  they  are  fupported*  The  fund 
of  the  Hofpital,  except  what  arifes  from 
the  feats  of  the  chapel,  with  a  few  bene- 
fadtions  and  fubfcriptions,  is  rather  a 
faving  on  money  expended  in  public  en¬ 
tertainments,  or  a  tax  on  pleafure,  than 
the  amount  of  charitable  contributions. 
But  the  fund  of  this  charity  is  purely 
the  effedt  of  humanity,  and  good  policy, 
without  an  auxiliary  motive  of  any  other 

kind 
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kind  employed  in  aid  of  them.  Th^ 
Hofpital,  by  judicioufly  blending  together 
the  ideas  of  amufement  and  humanity, 
invites  and  engages  many  perfons  to  con-* 
tribute  to  its  maintenance,  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  omits  a  numerous  clafs  of 
people,  who  having,  neither  leifure,  nor 
inclination  for  the  entertainments  it  af¬ 
fords,  are,  on  that  account,  the  more 
likely  to  befriend  this  charity,  which  not 
only  makes  a  full  return  in  net  value  for 
what  is  contribued,  by  expending  in  adls 
of  benevolence  what  is  given  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  benevolence,  without  pompous 
apparatus  or  fuperfluous  addition  of  any 
fort,  but  even  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the 
contributors  inftantly  to  perform  a  good 
deed,  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of  it,  by 
leaving  it  to  themfelves  to  chufe  and  re¬ 
commend  the  particular  objedls,  who 
are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  contri¬ 
butions. 

The  objedls  then  of  thefe  charities 
and  their  means  of  fupport  being  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  in  many  refpedts,  it  is  plain,  that 

there 
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there  can  be  no  real  occafion  of  jealoufy 
or  rivalftiip  between  them, — In  general 
they  mult  have  the  fame  common  friends. 
And  in  thofe  particular  inftances,  where 
the  one  is  without  friends,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  other  will  be  fuccefsfuL 
The  public  therefore  will  look  upon  both 
with  a  favourable  eye,  fince  more  good 
muft  be  effected  by  both  together,  than 
either  would  produce  feparately. 

Now  if  this  excellent  charity  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  good  even  in  a  Angle 
branch,  where  by  the  intervention  of  an 
Hofpital  it  is  exempted  from  the  care  of 
a  confiderable  number  of  objects,  what 
may  be  expected  from  it  in  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  beneficial  influence  and  ope¬ 
rations  ? 

If  the  pains  of  Women  in  travail, 
and  the  difeafes  they  contract  by  mif- 
management  in  that  perilous  fituation : 
If  the  peculiar  mifery,  which  falls  on  the 
poor  man’s  Children  by  the  lofs  of  a 

tender 
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tender  Mother,  and  the  unutterable  woe 
of  the  Father,  who  beholds  them :  If 
the  ravages  committed  among  the 
children  of  the  poor*  by  that  tyrant 
difeafe  the  fmall-pox  in  its  progrefs, 
and  the  lamentable  tokens  of  malig¬ 
nancy  which  it  leaves  behind  it:— -If  thefe 
be  fore  afflidtions  ;  what  falutary  efFedts 
may  be  prognofticated  from  a  fcheme  fo 
judicioufly  deflgned  for  their  alleviation 
or  prevention,  that  it  prefcribes  no  bounds 
to  the  public  companion,  nor  limits  its 
influence  to  any  precife  number  of 
objedts ;  but  by  leaving  it  to  each  In¬ 
dividual  to  enlarge  the  fund  according 
to  his  pleafure,  and  to  diredt  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  fo  much  as  he  contributes, 
doth  thereby  lay  open  innumerable  fources 
of  benevolence,  and  invite  every  humane 
and  opulent  perfon  in  the  community, 
to  interefl:  himfelf  immediately  in  the 
diftrefies  of  the  poor,  and  take  an  adlive 
part  in  the  glorious  work  of  relieving 

them. 
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them  (d)  *  and  while  it  thus  gives  the 
utmoft  fcope  to  the  public  beneficence,  it 
has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  no 
occafional  diminution  of  its  fund,  can 
hurt  its  credit,  expofe  it  to  difficulties, 
or  put  a  flop  to  its  operations  j  be- 
caufe  what  is  paid  in  hand  is  the 
meafure  of  its  engagements,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  can  never  be  fubjetft  to  any  juft 
demands,  that  it  is  not  able  to  anfwer. 

Exclusive  of  the  general  motives  of 
humanity,  and  fpecial  confiderations  of 
diffufive  help,  cheap  terms,  and  certain 
performance,  by  which  this  charitable 
undertaking  is  recommended,  it  merits 
the  public  countenance,  in  that  branch 
of  it,  which  holds  forth  inoculation,  for 
a  political  reafon,  that  ought  to  have 
great  weight  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  a 
known  fatft,  that  there  are  in  Ireland 

B  in 


(d)  The  induftrious  Poor  are  the  fupport  of  a  community 
confequently,  every  expedient  that  tends  to  the  prefcrvation 
of  their  lives  and  healths  is  of  general  utility.  This  Cha 
rity  is  particularly  fubfervient  to  that  end. 
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in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
people,  more  perfons  who  have  been 
blinded  by  the  Srhall-pox,  than  in  any 
other  nation  in  Europe :  Good  policy 
therefore  will  diredt  us  to  encourage  a 
fcheme,  which  has  a  manifeft  tendency, 
not  only  to  fecure  to  feveral  of  our 
poor  brethren,  one  of  the  greateft 
bleffings  which  Heaven  beftows,  but 
alfo  to  difburden  the  community  of  the 
expence  of  maintaining  them. 

Another  political  advantage  of  the 
fcheme,  and  which  is  no  inconfiderable 
recommendation  of  it,  is  this,  that  it 
will  furniflt  the  public  with  a  regular 
opportunity  of  taking  the  exadl  num¬ 
ber  of  the  perfons  inoculated,  and  confe- 
quently  with  a  dill  more  fure  and  exten¬ 
sive  ground  of  convidlion  of  the  utility 
of  inoculation. 

Thus  the  fears  and  weaknefles  of 
Parents,  and  their  mif-apprehenfion  of 
the  ways  of  providence,  which  prove 

the 
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the  greateft  obftrudioh  to  this  falutary 
pradice,  and  are  feldom  fubdued  by  any 
general  reafonings,  will  be  fuccefsfully 
oppofed  by  plain  matter  of  fad,  and 
the  force  of  experimental  knowledge. 

The  Author  of  thefe  obfervations 
is  very  happy  in  finding  that  a  charitable 
fcheme  in  the  city  of  London,  from 
which  the  Plan  of  this  was  in  a  great 
Meafure  taken  (<?),  is  favoured  with  the 
moft  honourable  patronage ;  and 
that  the  idea  of  its  beneficial  tendency 
is  eftablifhed  beyond  a  poffibility  of 
doubt  (/).  If  that  begun  in  Dublin 
fhould  not  have  a  proportionable  degree  of 
fuccefs,  let  its  failure  be  afcribed  to  any 
other  caufe  than  a  want  of  charity  in 
the  people ;  for,  whatever  difparity  there 
is  between  the  two  countries  in  other 

refpeds, 

(e)  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  Prefident, 
and  his  Excellency  Simon,  Earl  Harcourt  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  is  one  of  the  Vice-Prefidents. 

(fj  In  the  fp«ceof  fixteen  years,  more  than  30600  women 
have  been  delivered 


refpe.lts.  It  may  without  vanity  be 
afferted,  that  Ireland,  is  not  inferior 
to  her  lifter  kingdom  in  the  benevolent 
fpirit,  and  generous  difpofition  of  her 
Inhabitants. 


FINIS. 
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